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ICSS EASTERN 
INVITATIONAL CONFERENCE 


We are devoting this issue of the newsletter to 
a summary of the proceedings of the ICSS Eastern 
Invitational Conference held in cooperation with 
the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor, June 
14-17, 1959. Representatives from 37 eastern 
and midwestern colleges and universities and from 
a few educational associations attended. There 
are over 600,000 students enrolled in the institu- 
tions represented. 

In an opening statement, Professor Joseph 
Cohen, ICSS Director, presented fourteen points 
which seemed to express best what is being sought 
in Honors programs throughout the country. They 
are suggested particularly as a guide to those 
institutions looking toward a complete program. 

The keynote address by Professor Shaplin dealt 
with the superior student in professional schools 
of Education. It is clear that the problem of 
Honors—the pursuit of excellence—is a profound 
and inclusive educational problem. It challenges 
at once scholars and teachers both in subject- 
matter fields and in the field of professional Edu- 
cation. The ICSS felt that the time was ripe to 
underline that fact. 

The theme of Honors in undergraduate pro- 
fessional schools was the topic of the second panel 


The need for programs for the talented in 
professional schools was brought out. The 
ICSS believes that this is a vital area for 
further exploration, as indeed is the whole 
area of education in the graduate schools. 

On the other side of the college pro- 
gram there is the problem of the articula- 
tion of work with the superior student in 
high school and college. If the pursuit of 
excellence requires “a continuum of ef- 
fort from kindergarten to the Ph.D.” as 
one participant said, then those connected 
with Honors at the college level must be 
kept informed about developments at the 
high school level. This was the purpose of 
the fourth panel. 

Another recurrent theme was evalua- 
tion, the subject of the third panel. It 
was made clear that evaluation of ends 
and means ought to be an important part 
of every Honors program. The Univer- 
sity of Michigan is making such an evalua- 
tion and an abstract of one of its reports 
is also included in this issue. One method 
of evaluation suggested at the final session 


was the observation of Honors courses 
and students in action. The lively demon- 
stration of intelligence, wit and charm by 
seven University of Michigan students at 
the fifth session confirmed the value of 
such an experience. 

In a sense each panel dealt with “solved 


- and unsolved problems,” but this was the 


specific topic of the first panel. It demon- 
strated once again the value of the con- 
ference technique by providing the op- 
portunity to exchange experiences and 
work out differences. However, while 
this panel and the conference as a whole 
demonstrated that there was some dis- 
agreement among the delegates on specific 
academic problems, there was no dis- 
agreement on the value of Honors itself. 

The ICSS wishes to take this opportun- 
ity to express its gratitude to President 
Harlan H. Hatcher of the University of 
Michigan for his welcoming remarks and 
for the hospitality extended by him and 
his faculty to the conferees. 


As we open a new academic year 


and the last year of ICSS operations under 


the original Carnegie Corporation grant, 


the editors wish to request all readers 


of the newsletter to inform the ICSS office of 


any Cevelopments in work with superior 


students. May we remind those who 


have already reported to us in the past that 


for purposes of evaluation, as well as 


information, it is particularly important to 


have progress reports on going programs. 
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Inter-university 


Opening Address by 
Joseph W. Cohen 


Committee on the 
Superior Student 


The ICSS is an affirmation of faith that 
the pursuit of excellence and a democratic 
education are two sides of the same coin. 
It is also a program of action directed by 
that faith. We are increasingly in contact 
with institutions of higher learning that 
have, or are now launching, programs for 
the superior student. We visit colleges 
and universities in all parts of the country; 
we publish their experiences in our news- 
letter; we arrange conferences like this 
one for the review, analysis and evalua- 
tion of Honors work. Though concerned 
initially with the colleges of liberal arts, 
we have begun to consider programs in 
undergraduate professional schools and 
all-university programs. We maintain 
close touch with those efforts being made 
in behalf of talented high school students. 
Later on it is possible that we shall ex- 
plore the implications of Honors at the 
graduate school level. 

Since December, 1956, well over one 
hundred visits in behalf of Honors work 
have been made to American colleges and 
universities. These were begun originally 
under a Rockefeller Foundation grant to 
the University of Colorado Honors Pro- 
gram and were subsequently continued 
after February, 1958, by the ICSS which 
is financially underwriten by the Carnegie 
Corporation. This is the third major con- 
ference. The first was held in June, 1956, 
at Boulder, and the second in November, 
1958, at Louisville. An ICSS sponsored 
meeting for Negro institutions of higher 
learning is scheduled for Baton Rouge in 
' February and a Western Conference will 
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be held April 10-13, 1960, at the Uni- 
versity of California in Berkeley. Ap- 
proximately eighty colleges and univer- 
sities have sent one or more representa- 
tives to these conferences as of this date. 

Our program has been dominated by a 
concern for four year tax-supported insti- 
tutions. These face the prospect of land- 
slide enrollments in the not too distant 
future and also the danger to academic 
standards that is implicit in increasingly 
large student bodies. But we have also 
worked with the private colleges and uni- 
versities. We have much to learn from 
them and many of them in turn have 
found fruitful their collaboration with us. 
In our mobile society private and public 
sectors of higher education are mutually 
involved in each other’s problems, partic- 
ularly those of motivation and engage- 
ment of the able student. Colleges and 
universities with a total enrollment of well 
over 600,000 students, approximately a 
half million from tax-supported colleges 
and universities and the remainder from 
privately endowed schools, are repre- 
sented at this conference. 

To work intensively and full time as 
I have done since February, 1958, is to 
realize the validity of our effort, the depth 
and scope of the problems we cope with, 
and the fertility and promise of our under- 
taking. Innovation and experimentation 
multiply. Parallel developments in the 
high school broaden and strengthen our 
impact and greatly enrich the foundation 
for future university programs. Indeed, 
we have much to learn from these efforts 


the University of Colorado on behalf of the University 
ommittee on the Superior Student at Hellems 112, Univer- 
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in the high schools and it is our obligation 
to do so and to gear our efforts so that 
they will mesh with theirs. 

We can anticipate that the best high 
school seniors will become more and more 
discriminating in their choice of college or 
university. They will be searching for 
Honors programs in institutions of their 
choice. Those which lag in establishing 
programs will be by-passed by the abler 
students whom they profess to seek. 

We have found that our university stu- 
dents respond eagerly to Honors work 
and, in fact, demand more of it. No 
longer do they feel that they are kept on 
the periphery of the real university com- 
munity. Once selected and participating 
in appropriate Honors programs, their 
affirmative response furnishes the clearest 
evidence of our past neglect and our 
present responsibility. Equally striking as 
I talk with faculty men engaged in Honors 
teaching is their enthusiasm—their savor- 
ful sense of educational pioneering both 
in method and in content, a sense of 
happy discovery involved in interdisciplin- 
ary work with each other and with their 
students, and a sense of real service to 
the entire enterprise of learning. 

I should like to end these brief opening 
remarks with an inventory of some of the 
very specific procedures which on analysis 
I find being most advocated throughout 
the country. I present them as a kind of 
check list. As the ICSS moves into its 
final year we seem to be sure of many of 
these guidelines for action; others are still 
controversial and subject to further eval- 
uation. To list them, I believe, can serve 
the useful function of providing in a 
succinct and consecutive way the funda- 
mental matters that you are here to dis- 
cuss, corroborate, challenge or amend. 

I start with a question. Do the follow- 
ing, in fact, constitute the proper answer 
to those who ask how to meet the respon- 
sibility of the college to its superior 
students? 
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. Identify and select students of 


higher ability as early as possible. 
This involves far closer coopera- 
tion than has hitherto been the 
case with high schools and pre- 
paratory schools. The proper 
uses of predictive techniques, 
past records, entrance tests and 
interviews, and studies of apti- 
tude, motivation and achieve- 
ment are now being explored and 
much experience is being can- 
vassed. 


. Start programs for these students 


immediately upon admission to 
the college or university and ad- 
mit other superior students into 
these programs whenever they 
are later identified by their 
teachers. 


. Make such programs continuous 


and cumulative through all four 
years with Honors counseling 
especially organized and equally 
continuous. 


. Formulate such programs in 


terms both of all the college work 
for the degree and of the area of 
concentration, departmental spe- 
cialization, pre-professional or 
professional training. 


. Make the programs varied and 


flexible by establishing special 
courses, ability sections, Honors 
seminars, colloquia and inde- 
pendent study. Advanced place- 
ment and acceleration will serve 
in a contributory role. 


. Make the Honors Program in- 


creasingly visible throughout the 
institution so that it will provide 
standards and models of excel- 
lence for all students and faculty, 
and contribute to the substitution 


of an “Honors outlook” for the — 


“grade outlook.” 


. Employ methods and materials 


appropriate to superior students. 








ee — 











Experience has shown that this 


tions to test the Honors 


involves: results. 

a. Bringing the abler stu- 8. Selecting faculty qualified to give 
dents together in small the best intellectual leadership to 
groups or classes of from able students and fully identified 
5 to 20 students. with the aims of the program. 

b. Using primary sources 9. Reduce re gular requirements 
and original documents where possible in order to give 
rather than textbooks abler students greater freedom of 
where possible. choice among alternative facets 

“se eee d a of the Honors Program. 

“ee ys, yes *10. Build in devices of evaluation to 
of content to be covered: test both the means used and the 
approaching _ selectively aaa sought by an Honors Pro- 
7” L, Pp py yp asiied 11. Use good students wherever feas- 
passive amie taking; en- ible as apprentices and research 
couraging student adven- perc sg to the best men on the 
ore eee aes po 12. Employ Honors students for 
um method with appro- counseling, orientation and other 
priate modieaton of hi mepe wlcere ys 
Bie iat amen ™ 13. Establish where possible an Hon- 

: ors center with Honors library, 

d. Supplementing the above lounge, reading rooms and other 
with increased independ- appropriate decor. 
ent study, research and 14. Assure that such programs will 


summer projects. 

e. Continuous counseling, in 
the light of the individual 
student’s development, by 
teaching personnel, not 
by full-time non-teaching 
counselors. 

*f. Giving terminal examina- 


be permanent features of the cur- 
riculum and not dependent on 
temporary or spasmodic dedica- 
tion of particular faculty men or 
administrators—in other words, 
institutionalize such programs, 
budget them and build thereby a 
tradition of excellence. 





*These points were added to the text as a result of suggestions made in discussion. 





The ICSS WESTERN INVITATIONAL CONFERENCE will be held in Berke- 
ley, California, April 10-13. The conference is being co-sponsored by the University of 
California. Invitations are being extended to many public and some private institutions 
in the west. 








EDUCATION and 
the superior student 


Report of an Address 

by Judson T. Shaplin 
Associate Dean 

Graduate School of Education 
Harvard College 


The education of the superior student 
affects every level of education from the 
kindergarten to the Ph.D. Since the col- 
lege and university must build on the 
foundation prepared in the lower schools 
and also produce the teachers for superior 
students at every school level it seemed 
appropriate to have the ICSS Eastern In- 
vitational Conference begin with a key- 
note address by a representative of pro- 
fessional education. 

Dean Judson T. Shaplin spoke on the 
problems which arise in trying to improve 
the quality of teachers and attract into 
teaching more of the talented students in 
college. 

Dean Shaplin pointed out that in the 
competition for academically talented stu- 
dents Education was not getting, and 
probably was not going to get, a fair share 
of the talented college students. Since 
talented teachers are needed to provide 
the necessary leadership, a way must be 
found to motivate the talented toward 
professional Education and to challenge 
them sufficiently to maintain their interest. 
To show what is needed, Dean Shaplin 
turned to an examination of the general, 
departmental and professional areas of 
the curriculum. 

Within the general area of the curicu- 
lum, he urged that more attention be given 
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to Education and its problems within the 
relevant general education courses. For 
example, a course in American cultural 
history should include material on the 
development of the public school system. 
This would make all students, and particu- 
larly the talented, aware of the importance 
of Education as a field of study and enable 
the prospective teacher to meet the prob- 
lems of education in their wider historical, 
philosophical, psychological and sociolog- 
ical contexts. The aim of general educa- 
tion courses in teacher training programs 
must be to make thinking about the really 
important problems of education, a natur- 
al and continuous part of the intellectual 
life of the teacher. 

Turning next to the area of subject- 
matter specialization, Dean Shaplin urged 
that teachers be given the same specializa- 
tion in depth as all other liberal arts stu- 
dents. What is needed here is greater 
consideration by the academic faculty of 
the way in which knowledge in a specific 
field can be applied by teachers at the 
elementary an dsecondary level. Advanced 
courses in our colleges have tended to be- 
come narrow and unrelated to the needs 
of a teacher of the subject at the lower 
level. What is badly needed, Dean Shaplin 
stressed, are men who can bridge the gap 
between scholarship and teachin gin order 
to construct curricula for the schools based 
upon sound scholarship. Effective first 
steps have been taken in such large pro- 
grams as the M.I.T. study in the physical 
sciences. These, however, require great ex- 
penditures of time and money and the 
active cooperation of scholars and teach- 
ers. We have to encourage the view that 
an important part of the task of the 
scholar is concern for the way in which 
his materials are used in the lower schools. 

In the area of professional Education, 
the speaker called for the training of teach- 
ers with high professional competence 
to lead in Education rather than be 
buffeted by all the outside forces seeking 














to influence and control it. Since so little 
is done in the liberal arts courses to pro- 
vide students with their general grounding 
in educational philosophy, history and 
sociology this must all be done in Educa- 
tion courses, leaving less time for the ad- 
vanced professional training necessary for 
educational leadership. 

This situation can be corrected by pro- 
viding a fifth year of strictly professional 
training for the more talented student, to 
follow upon four years of general and 
departmental subject-matter education. 
The problem for all of the faculty will be 
to keep these talented students oriented 
toward Education. This will require im- 
provement in the relations between aca- 
demic faculties and the faculties of pro- 
fessional Schools or Departments of 
Education. 

To further aid in attracting and holding 
talented students in Education Dean Shap- 
lin suggested that: 

1) Problems of Education must be 
recognized as proper subjects of orig- 
inal research in all departments in 
_order to raise the scholarly and in- 
tellectual status of Education. 

2) Those students interested in 
teaching should be given the oppor- 


tunity to do research and write 
papers bearing on problems in Edu- 
cation in order to extend their com- 
mitment to teaching. 

3) Honors Programs in Education 
must be developed. They should 
provide opportunity not only for in- 
dependent study and research in 
subject-matter areas related to Edu- 
cation but there should also be 
an Honors approach to the methods 
area as well. Out of these Honors 
Programs in Education will come 
those teachers best able to take major 
responsibility for curriculum devel- 
opment and educational leadership. 
4) The greater abilities and responsi- 
bilities of these teachers should be 
adequately recognized both in terms 
of prestige, especially within the 
academic community, and by salaries 
commensurate with their abilities 
and responsibilities. 

Dean Shaplin concluded his address 
with a plea for closer cooperation between 
able teachers at every level of our educa- 
tional system, and in particular between 
those interested in the development of 
Honors Programs and those interested in 
professional preparation in Education. 


reports of conference sessions 


HONORS PROGRAMS: 


SOLVED AND 
UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 


Among all the possible “solved and un- 
solved” problems which have arisen in 
the development of Honors programs, the 





panel: 

Walter A. Konetzka, Department of Bac- 
teriology, Indiana University 

Naphtali Lewis, papers of Classics 
and Supervisor of College Honors Program, 
Brooklyn College 

William E. Porter, Department of Journal- 
ism, State University of Iowa 

James H. Robertson, Assistant Dean of the 
College of Literature, Science and the Arts, 
University of Michigan 

Edward W. Strong, Vice Chancellor, Uni- 
versity of Califorria (Berkeley) ; Chairman 


panel chose to focus primarily on 1) the 
place of science in Honor’s work, 2) the 
cost of Honors programs, 3) general 
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vs. departmental Honors, and 4) the 
ways of promoting faculty responsibility 
in Honors programs. 

Professor Konetzka saw the problem of 
the place of science in an Honors program 
arising from the traditional emphasis on 
research, publication and graduate teach- 
ing. However, interest in Honors work 
in the sciences is increasing, he felt, be- 
cause of faculty recognition that good 
graduate students “do not arise from 
spontaneous generation,” but rather have 
to be recruited from those undergraduates 
who had already acquired a taste for 
research. 

Two divergent views emerged during 
the floor discussion on this problem. 
Some felt that although departmental at- 
titudes depended largely upon the pres- 
ence of an individual Honors enthusiast, 
nonetheless, natural scientists often were 
among the first to develop special pro- 
grams for academically talented under- 
graduates. In fact, in some places, upper- 
class Honors students are considered to 
be the equivalent of graduate students in 
ability and among the more creative and 
dedicated researchers. 

On the other hand, some conferees felt 
that natural scientists had not responded 
well to Honors, particularly when empha- 
sis is not on research training but rather 
on exploration of the assumptions, ideas 
and implications of a given body of scien- 
tific knowledge. The most vigorous oppo- 
sition is to restructuring the science cur- 
riculum. Natural scientists, it was argued, 
are reluctant to reorganize their subject 
matter around other than traditional pat- 
terns. Professor Joseph W. Cohen, re- 
flecting upon thirty years of Honors work 
at the University of Colorado, declared 
that Honors students in science frequently 
were less articulate in formulating the 
theoretical postulates, values and insights 
of science than were students in humani- 
ties and the social sciences when discuss- 
ing these same aspects of their fields. 





The cost of Honors programs was 
taken up by Professor Porter who asserted 
that the problem was not merely unsolved 
but generally unfaced. Usually little con- 
cern was shown in the original “honey- 
moon stage” of Honors with what a pro- 
gram meant either in terms of more funds 
for released time or of additional faculty 
teaching load. The true test of faculty 
and administration acceptance of an Hon- 
ors program comes when its implications 
in terms of the “sordid practicalities” of 
budget are squarely faced and honestly 
met. 

It was evident from the discussion 
which followed that some institutions had 
not frankly confronted the cost problem 
because their programs to date merely had 
involved ability sectioning of freshman 
and sophomore courses where faculty 
members assumed little, if any, additional 
load, and where costs, in terms of fewer 
students per class, could be concealed. 
The real financial test comes when special 
courses, seminars, colloquia, special coun- 
seling and individual supervision of re- 
search and reading are introduced. Then, 
if faculty work is not to be excessively in- 
creased or regular course offerings re- 
duced, new staff must be added. However, 
this situation may demonstrate the im- 
portance of curtailing the proliferation of 
overly specialized courses. In any case, 
such Honors programs will cost more 
money. 

Just how much more was found to be 
difficult to estimate because most univer- 
sities lacked sufficient experience in jun- 
ior-senior instruction on which to make 
such calculation. Furthermore, it will 
probably never be easy to budget for 
Honors work as such, inasmuch as the 
cost of most university Honors programs 
would be scattered throughout every par- 
ticipating department. 

One of those present willing to essay an 
estimate of the cost of Honors work was 
Professor Robert Angell, Director of the 











Honors Council at the University of Mich- 
igan. He set the added cost per Michigan 
Honors student at $150 per year, 1/3 to 
1/2 again as much as for the average 
student. Thus, involvement of 800 stu- 
dents at Michigan in a four-year Honors 
program would cost the University $120,- 
000 extra a year. The conferees con- 
curred that this was a modest amount, 
particularly when compared with the ex- 
pense of educating the marginal student 
or even the graduate student.* 

The perennial debate between propon- 
ents of “general” Honors on the one hand 
and “departmental” Honors on the other 
was the problem discussed by Professor 
Strong.** He believed that the contro- 
vetsy was especially acute in the relation- 
ship between the general courses of the 
first two years and the departmental 
courses of the last two. The problems 
faced by the University of California 
where it was necessary to adapt a program 
to the needs of such diverse branches of 
the University as Riverside, with a student 
body of 2,000 and no graduate instruc- 
tion, and Berkeley with a much larger 
student body and a graduate population of 
over 5,000, were whether general Honors 
should extend over four years or only two 
and also what combination of general- 
departmental Honors work was most 
desirable. 

Dean Robertson, speaking on the need 
for insuring faculty responsibility in the 
operation of Honors programs, mentioned 
several possible means: 1) the Director 
of Honors should be a respected faculty 
member who is committed to Honors; 2) 
course opportunities offered to superior 
students should not come out of faculty 
free time; 3) the structure of Honors work 
should be so designed that teachers of 


Honors courses are directly involved in 
the operation of the program; 4) mem- 
bers of the Honors Council should be 
utilized as counsellors of Honors students; 
5) the faculty should periodically evalu- 
ate the program; and 6) the faculty 
should be granted discretion, when cir- 
cumstances warrant, to make decisions 
about cutting through administrative regu- 
lations. 

Professor Lewis dealt with three other 
problems in terms of experience at Brook- 
lyn College: 1) the charge of élitism, 
which he felt had largely been overcome 
because of faculty and student recognition 
alike of the beneficial results of Honors 
work; 2) whether acceleration per se 
constituted Honors, which had been an- 
swered in the negative; and 3) the instruc- 
tional methods for Honors students, which 
had been resolved by emphasis on inde- 
pendent work under supervision. He 
stressed the need for flexibility in curricu- 
lum organization, holding that a variety 
of opportunities should be provided for a 
variety of abilities. 

The problems raised were not the only 
ones confronting Honors programs, nor 
were the problems unique to any one in- 
stitution. Each had been shared by nearly 
every institution having Honors work. 
What was solved in one institution was 
still unsolved in others. The methods of 
dealing with the problems likewise differed 
from institution to institution. But be- 
cause such problems constantly emerge 
and need examination, the opportunity to 
exchange ideas on how to cope with them 
was felt by all present to be an invaluable 
experience. 

Samuel P. Hays 
Associate Professor of History 
State University of Iowa 


*See “Budgeting for Honors,” THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (May & June, 1959) 5-9. 
**See discussion of this issue in THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (June, 1958) 5-9. 








HONORS PROGRAMS 


IN THE 
UNDERGRADUATE 
PROFESSIONAL 


SCHOOLS 


The need and opportunity for Honors 
programs in undergraduate professional 
schools, as well as the difficulties in- 
volved in establishing them, were vig- 
orously demonstrated by the second panel. 
It was evident from the first that schools 
of engineering, education and business 
faced fundamentally different educational 
problems. However, Professor Idzerda’s 
account of the experience of Michigan 
State University in bringing together stu- 
dents from all colleges on the campus in 
a single Honors college suggested one way 
in which each of the participating pro- 
fessional schools might solve its respective 
problems within the framework of an all 
university Honors program.* 

The Honors College has 490 students 
from eight campus colleges and 72 depart- 
ments. One half to two thirds of the 
work of the students is in regular courses. 
There are fifty Honors sections in 
multiple-section courses. Honors sec- 
tions are also available in all general edu- 
cation courses. One third of all depart- 
ments require an Honors senior thesis. 
Each college on the campus has its Hon- 
ors College Committee. Many pre- 
requisites can be waived for the Honors 
College student, permitting much varia- 
tion and resiliency within a student’s pro- 
gram. Professor Idzerda observed that 
students in the Honors College, irrespec- 


*See THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (September, 1959) 13-14. 
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panel: 

Raymond Cohen, Department of Mechani- 
cal Engineering, Purdue University 
Stanley Idzerda, Director of the Honors 
College, Michigan State University 
Walter W. McMahon, Director of Honors, 
School of Commerce, University of Illinois 
Judson T. Shaplin, Associate Head, Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 

Everard Williams, Department of Engineer- 
ing, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Dudley Wynn, Dean of the School of Arts 
and Sciences, University of New Mexico; 
Chairman 


tive of their professional goals, turned to 
Arts and Sciences for liberalizing courses. 

The problems of individual professional 
schools were then presented. Noting that 
in the past at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, most superior students did not 
participate in the available Honors Pro- 
grams, Professor Williams described the 
Honors Program which the Institute hopes 
to instate next year in order to stimulate 
greater interest. It will include 1) De- 
partmental Honors and acceleration, 2) 
General Science Honors (where scientific 
breadth will be emphasized, and 3) Hon- 
ors in Humanities and Social Science. 
The new program will be designed to pro- 
mote individual intellectual effort and 
give the superior student a firmer founda- 
tion in basic scientific concepts, in the 
methods of science, and in the humanities 
and social sciences. The proposal has 
also been made to abolish ordinary grades 
in Honors courses. Although the program 
has been decided upon, the major ob- 
stacle is still costs, a special problem at 
C.I.T. because classes are already small. 

Purdue has no formal Honors Program 
as such, but Professor Raymond Cohen 
described a number of ways in which Pur- 
due seeks to satisfy the needs of the tal- 
ented student. In the first place there is 
ample opportunity for acceleration; an 
important provision in a_ professional 
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school, Professor Cohen felt, because it 
gives the better student greater flexibility 
in his upper-class years. 

More intensive freshman and sopho- 
more counseling of superior students has 
begun and it is thought that this will be 
the key to more effective work with the 
talented at Purdue, particularly if it suc- 
ceeds in encouraging them to accept 
greater intellectual challenges. 

There are also some specific programs 
and courses for better students. In one 
program the student has several options 
(Research and Development, Research 
and Science, and Agricultural Science) 
but within each option the program is 
largely prescribed. The program is de- 
signed to increase the amount of basic 
science in the engineering curriculum and 
is directed toward graduate work and 
research. 

A program in Mechanical Engineering 
begins with a special basic course for 
selected students in which the work of 
two semesters is covered in one. There- 
after, the student has considerable choice 
in selection of courses, but is encouraged 
to take a number of non-technical courses, 
such as American Intellectual History, in 
which there is a section restricted prin- 
cipally to high-ranking students in Me- 
chanical Engineering. He is also en- 
couraged to take directed-reading courses 
in humanities and social science. Five of 
the very best students have been partici- 
pating in a bi-weekly seminar. 

Finally, there is a five-year cooperative 
engineering program in which specially 
selected students are given experience in 
industry while in school. 

In his discussion, Profesor Cohen had 
indicated that the requirements of 
accrediting agencies forced Purdue to 
stress acceleration in its work with su- 
perior students. While agreeing that this 
was often the situation, several conferees 
pointed out, that although acceleration 


within the field of engineering itself fre- 
quently led to greater theoretical knowl- 
edge in engineering subject matter and in 
basic science, it rarely involved exposure 
to humanistic values. However, there 
were indications of a trend toward strong- 
er humanistic and social requirements and 
more elective opportunities in them, not 
only at Purdue, but also at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. 

Speaking for the professional schools of 
Education, Professor Shaplin noted that 
even the ablest teachers often possess 
merely a superficial knowledge of the sub- 
ject matter in which they are alleged 
specialists. Either insufficient time had 
been given to the subject-matter field 
while they were studying in college, or 
they had not cultivated the habit of con- 
tinued research and so did not foliow 
developments in their field once engaged 
in a “practical” teaching situation. 
Theory, he said, is too easily discarded 
and ad hoc practical considerations take 
over. 

Honors programs in the field of educa- 
tion are one possible corrective for this 
situation. They should involve, however, 
not only stronger emphasis on subject 
matter, but also experience in depth in 
fields taught and a concern for fun- 
damental humanistic values. Professor 
Shaplin saw the need for value orientation 
as central to any program for superior 
students, particularly those intending to 
enter primary or secondary school teach- 
ing. He cited the current problem of 
school segregation as a situation where 
value orientation was vital. Many stu- 
dents are completely naive on the question 
even though it is concerned with funda- 
mental democratic values and concepts. 
Honors courses can help fill this gap. In 
addition, at Harvard students are en- 
couraged to associate themselves with 
value-oriented professors such as Oscar 








Handlin and Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 
Finally, Professor Shaplin urged more in- 
dependent study for able students, notably 
those whose curriculum had not exposed 
them to many of the basic disciplines in 
the sciences, the humanities, and the 
social sciences.* 

Professor McMahon, who is in the 
process of designing a new Honors Pro- 
gram for the School of Business Admin- 
istration at the University of Illinois, 
asserted that the two essential ingredients 
for the success of Honors work in an 
undergraduate professional school were, 
first, the acceptance of an “Honors out- 
look” and, second, the adoption of a 
common subject-matter core. He thought 
that in a School of Business Administra- 
tion, the first might be obtained by lib- 
eralization of programs for superior stu- 
dents and greater emphasis on funda- 
mental theory and independent research. 
Attitudes of students and faculty, how- 
ever, make this difficult to achieve because 
students are strongly career-oriented and 


EVALUATING 
HONORS WORK 


“How do we know that the Honors idea 
works?” was the pragmatic question 
posed by the third panel. Profesor Mac- 
Leod spoke first about the process of 
evaluation itself. Because scientific evalu- 
ation techniques are not yet well devel- 
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faculties often feel the pressures of certifi- 
cation requirements. This is particularly 
true in Accounting and Statistics where 
liberalization is most needed. 

The common subject-matter core might 
be achieved by focusing on theories of 
economic analysis in terms of which the 
various departments (with the probable 
exception of secretarial “science”) can 
unite. 

During the discussion Professor Eliza- 
beth Drews of Michigan State University 
made an impassioned plea for greater 
attention to the peculiar problems of 
women students in the professional 
schools. 

There was general agreement at the 
conclusion of the discussion that Honors 
work should aim primarily at combining 
high professional competence with sophis- 
ticated maturity of outlook on the whole 
social and humunistic setting of each pro- 
fession. 

Emerson C. Shuck 
Bowling Green University 
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oped or sufficiently applied, belief in the 
value of Honors programs must rest on 
an act of faith. The articles of this faith 
are that in comparison with non-Honors 
students of equal ability, the Honors stu- 
dent a from an Honors program 
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with a better command of a subject-matter 
field, with a deeper sense of values, and 
with greater self-motivation for learning 
and research. 

Professor Angell turned from faith to 
fact, from ends to means. An evaluation 
study of its Honors Program, supported 
by a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, is now in progress at the University 
of Michigan. The study, which will cover 
a three year period, is designed to exam- 
ine the effectiveness of the program in its 
initial selection of students, in its ac- 
ademic aspects, and in its extra-academic 
implications. 

Using statistical means to analyze selec- 
tion procedures, a review is being made of 
the students’ high school records and 
recommendations, college entrance test 
scores, scholastic aptitude examinations, 
and special tests taken during freshman 
orientation week. The study aims to dis- 
cover, if possible, what combination of the 
aforementioned provides the best guide 
for choosing students for the Honors Pro- 
gram. Faculty opinions regarding the 
creativity of Honors students will also be 
compared with tests given at the begin- 
ning of the freshman year. This may 
throw light on the degree of reliability of 
high school and college grade-point av- 
erages as indications of creative ability. 

Studies are also being made of the fol- 
lowing 1) faculty and student opinion of 
Honors courses;* 2) summer reading for 
credit (it already has been demonstrated 
that at Michigan, at least, this is not 
working well with freshmen); 3) com- 
parison of the test scores of the Univer- 
sity’s first Honors class with those of the 
top students of the preceding class; 4) 
student counseling system (as yet coun- 
selors for Honors do not have enough 
counseling experience); 5) extra-curricu- 
lar discussion groups; 6) academic auto- 
biographies of senior Honors students(to 
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be done later); and 7) opinion of the 
program by alumni (this will have to be 
deferred for four or five years). 

The extra-academic aspects of the 
program which are being considered in- 
clude the esprit de corps of the group of 
Honors students and their relations with 
non-Honors students on the campus; 
their participation in extra-curricular 
activities, and their personal and social 
adjustment. 

The University of Michigan is “sold” 
on evaluation research, Professor Angell 
said. This evaluation ought to be done 
by the Honors people themselves, since 
they are the ones who know the prob- 
lems. The question of objectivity in such 
a self-study did not worry him he said.** 

Dean Waggoner next explained the 
first efforts to evaluate the Honors Pro- 
gram at the University of Kansas. Though 
these have not as yet been formalized, 
nonetheless it has been learned that stu- 
dents in Kansas’ four-year old program 
have more than fulfilled the expectations 
of the program’s founders. Perhaps most 
important of all of the findings is the fact 
that Honors students graduate from the 
University with intellectual concerns as 
their primary ones. A large majority of 
them go on to graduate school and of 
these a considerable number have been 
the recipients of fellowships. Teaching, 
writing, research and counseling are the 
most desired post-college careers; al- 
though women seem less career-minded 
than men, preferring instead a kind of 
“enlightened motherhood.” Although 
many of the students still emphasize 
grades, they also place a great premium 
on being well read and intellectually artic- 
ulate. Philistinism among them is reduced 
to a minimum. Their appreciation of 
Honors counseling is great. It has been 
discovered also that those Honors stu- 
dents who have been awarded Carnegie 
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assistantships take tremendous personal 
pride in them and are most appreciative of 
the opportunity to work closely with 
members of the faculty.* 

Professor Cohen, the last of the panel- 
ists, noted that on his visits to more than 
120 colleges and universities during the 
past year and a half he had found only a 
small number of institutions concerned 
with evaluating the results of their special 
programs for superior students. Their 
major concern until now has been the 
establishment of the program as such. 
On these same visits, he repeatedly found 
among faculties where the Honors idea 
was new two grave misconceptions re- 
garding Honors work, one of fact, the 
other of theory. The factual misconcep- 
tion was that the good student looks after 
himself. (A recent report by a select 
student committee at Cornell University 
provides evidence to the contrary** and 
an evaluation study undertaken by the 
University itself will undoubtedly sub- 
stantiate the findings of the students.) 
The theoretical misconception was the 
constantly recurring view that Honors 
might produce élitism among the student 
body and that this was inimical to the 
educational ideal in a democratic society. 
Appropriate evaluation studies should 
substantially refute both errors, Professor 
Cohen said. 

In addition to aspects already men- 
tioned, the discussion indicated a need 
for study and evaluation of the following: 
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1) the comparative effects of “grade” and 
“Honors” outlooks; 2) ability sectioning 
and its consequences both for the Honors 
students and the rest of the student body; 
3) the comparative value of and inter- 
relationship between general and depart- 
mental Honors; 4) the place and value of 
“bridge” or interdisciplinary courses in 
Honors programs; 5) the comparative 
results in Honors programs of such teach- 
ing devices as lectures, colloquia, tutorials, 
and independent study; and 6) use of 
Honors students as undergraduate and 
research assistants. 

In the general discussion, James Rob- 
ertson of the University of Michigan 
argued that the effort to separate Honors 
students from others is wrong. At Michi- 
gan some Honors students are in special 
sections and some are not. However, it 
was reported that at Georgetown Uni- 
versity, the Honors group has been com- 
pletely separated from other students, 
and the administrators have been satisfied 
with the depth and breadth of learning 
achieved. 

In conclusion, there was general agree- 
ment with the observation that with 
respect at least to attitude and ability 
testing, the point was rapidy being 
reached where faith in Honors could be 
substantiated by facts. 


Jum Nunnally 
Associate Director of Honors Program 
University of Illinois 
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DISCOVERING 
THE TALENTED 


STUDENT 


LIAISON WITH 
THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


The growing emphasis on starting 
Honors programs with entering freshmen 
dictates a need to understand the work 
with the talented in the high schools. The 
articulation of Honors efforts in high 
school and college was the subject of the 
fourth panel. 

Professor Copley, the first speaker, ex- 
plained his work as high school consultant 
for the University of Michigan Honors 
Program. He said that in the not too 
distant past, his visits to Michigan high 
schools tended to be received either coolly 
or lackadaisically, with teachers and ad- 
ministrators alike displaying a singular 
lack of interest in, or concern for, cur- 
ricular reform. More recently, however, 
under the impact of the Conant report, 
sputnik, and new college and university 
Honors programs a marked change of 
attitude has resulted. Professor Copley 
now finds that these same high school 
teachers and administrators are not only 
willing to consider changing traditional 
practices but, in fact, are actually doing 
so. Colleges and universities, he insisted, 
have the obligation to help bridge the gap 
between their own efforts in behalf of the 
academically talented student and those of 
the high schools. Professor Copley cited 
several specific examples, good and bad 
alike, of acceleration, ability grouping and 
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advanced placement work in high schools 
of his acquaintance. He stressed that pur- 
suit of excellence required a continuum of 
effort from kindergarden to the Ph.D. 

Dr. Shertzer, the next panelist, con- 
cerned himself primarily with the question 
of articulation. In agreement with Pro- 
fessor Copley, he maintained that Ameri- 
can high schools have been subjecting 
themselves to a _ thorough-going self- 
examination with the result that curricular 
“locksteps” are being broken—notably 
through the development of multiple- 
track programs. The effects of these 
changes will soon be felt in the colleges. 
The North Central Association, according 
to Dr. Shertzer, has made three concrete 
recommendations to help in school-college 
articulation, especially insofar as it con- 
cerns the more able student: 1) greater 
dissemination of information to high 
schools regarding the nature and scope of 
college Honors programs and the com- 
petencies required for success in them; 
2) improved communication between 
schools and colleges with regard to stu- 
dent records and new academic approach- 
es in both sets of institutions and; 3) re- 
view of high school grading systems to the 
end of clarifying them for the benefit of 
college admissions officers. He noted that 
18,000 students are now involved in 100 
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high school Honors programs promoted 
by the North Central Association Project 
on Guidance and Motivation of Superior 
and Talented Students.* Unfortunately, 
as Dr. Shertzer pointed out, there is no 
machinery for keeping college and uni- 
versity people informed of this high 
school work. 

Advanced placement was the theme of 
Dr. Keller’s remarks, as was to be ex- 
pected from a dedicated former director 
of the Advanced Placement Program. 
Underscoring the comparatively slow but 
academically sound expansion of the pro- 
gram, he observed that whereas in 1954 
only 500 high school students from 18 
schools took 900 examinations and went 
to 94 colleges; in 1959, by contrast, 6200 
students from over 500 schools took 8800 
examinations and entered 300 colleges. 

Dr. Keller cited five concrete accomp- 
lishments of the Advanced Placement 
Program: 1) able and ambitious students, 
identifiable in terms which colleges can 
recognize, will soon be doing work in 
twelfth grade which they customarily 
would do in their freshman year in col- 
lege; 2) quality rather than quantity has 
been increasingly emphasized by the 
schools; 3) the “spill-over” of academic 
excellence from the advanced placement 
classes has affected the intellectual tone 
of the schools as a whole; 4) improved 
machinery of communication is being 
established between high schools and 
colleges; and 5) as a corollary of the 
preceding, the “sheepskin curtain” has 
been effectively pierced by bringing to- 
gether high school and college instructors 
for purposes of drawing up and reading 
examinations and by the necessary inter- 
change of correspondence pursuant to 
such ends. 

In the subsequent floor discussion Ed- 


ward T. Wilcox, Director of Advanced 
Standing in Harvard College, spoke about 
the Harvard experience.** Four years of 
Advanced Standing have now been com- 
pleted at Harvard. The program has 
grown from 81 students in 1954 to 352 
advanced placement candidates in the 
1958-59 entering class. 

Many of the misgivings first entertained 
by the faculty have been dissipated, Dr. 
Wilcox said. When use of CEEB Ad- 
vanced Placement Examinations was pro- 
posed the objection was made that to 
deliver into the hands of an outside 
committee the standards upon which 
Harvard would grant not only advanced 
placement but also degree credit would 
lower Harvard’s standards. Instead, evi- 
dence thus far has shown that the use of 
these examinations has contributed in- 
estimably to the strength of the program 
and that it was a sound policy 

It was feared that Advanced Standing 
would mean only three years of college 
for Advanced Standing students. How- 
ever, it is now known that while half of 
the students in Advanced Standing plan to 
graduate in three years, 95.7% of these 
plan to continue their studies in graduate 
school. Furthermore, only 14.8% of the 
accelerating students intend to go to 
medical school, which relieves those who 
expressed concern that Advanced Stand- 
ing might develop into no more than a 
device for helping compulsive premeds to 
get to medical school more quickly.*** 

Problems that remained to be worked 
out at Harvard are: 1) finding means of 
informing Advanced Standing students 
about fields of concentration which they 
may not have encountered in their work 
in secondary school; 2) making it possible 
for Advanced Standing students to change 
their fields; and 3) making administrative 
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adjustments to prevent overconcentra- 
tion. He was concerned lest the program 
generate an overemphasis on the approach 
to a field as though it were a succession of 
units to be taken (or skipped) in a defi- 
nite order rather than as an interrelated 
body of knowledge. 

The strongest impression Dr. Wilcox 
left was that Harvard felt that the Ad- 
vanced Standing Program had overwhelm- 
ingly proved its value by four years of 
experience and was an area of educational 
leadership in which Harvard took great 
pride. 

During the general discussion, Ad- 
vanced Placement in another form be- 
came the subject of a lively exchange of 
opinions. The U.C.L.A. High School 
Senior Program, which allows partici- 
pating students eight units of college 
credit per semester at U.C.L.A. was held 
up by Professor Strong of the University 
of California as such a pronounced suc- 
cess that it is being extended by U.C.L.A. 
from two to eleven high schools. Similar 
successful programs elsewhere were also 
cited. 

Caveats were expressed that this de- 
velopment by the colleges might have the 
effect of undermining the growing high 
school Advanced Placement programs. 
It almost appeared to be an attempt to 
“pass the buck” on programs for the 
gifted from the high schools to the col- 
leges. 

Some of the conferees also questioned 
the legitimacy of granting degree credit 
for Advanced Placement work, especially 
when the immaturity of many of the stu- 
dents was considered. Another note of 
caution was struck by Professor Haden of 
Yale regarding the involvement of the 
Advanced Placement Program in inter- 
high school competition. In many in- 
stances school administrators seemed to 
feel compelled to institute Advanced 
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Placement, irrespective of the school’s 
capacity to handle such a program, simply 
because they could not afford to be out- 
done by their scholastic competitors. It 
was countered that it was equally true that 
there was often too much apathy or 
timidity on the part of the high schools in 
accepting the Advanced Placement idea. 

Dr. Charles E. Bish, the last of the 
panelists, explained the findings to date 
of the National Education Association 
Project on the Academically Talented 
Student.* Approximately 4% of 23,000 
high schools provide their superior stu- 
dents with programs of varying degrees of 
complexity. One in three high schools has 
recently made some change in curriculum, 
in ability grouping and in guidance. 
Moreover, he noted with satisfaction that 
college and university faculty members 
have frequently been consulted with re- 
spect to subject-matter content of such 
programs. Dr. Bish explained the four 
general directions of the NEA Program: 
1) the NEA serves as a clearinghouse for 
information on academically talented stu- 
dents; 2) it offers its services for consul- 
tative purposes; 3) it publishes studies, 
which are sent to school teachers and 
administrators alike, to assist them in 
establishing new policies (booklets have 
already been published in mathematics, 
science, social studies and school ad- 
ministration and others are forthcoming 
in foreign languages, art and music;) 
and 4) it conducts research in areas which 
have not received sufficient investigation 
such as under achievement among gifted 
students. (A booklet on research on the 
talented is now in preparation. ) 

The floor discussion returned to the 
title problem: How do we find the tal- 
ented student in the schools? Professor 
Naphtali Lewis pointed to inadequacy of 
the high school grade average as a cri- 
terion for identifying the qualities needed 
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for Honors participation. An attitudinal 
and motivational approach was suggested 
by Professor Mary Sheehan of Hunter to 
supplement statistical approaches con- 
cerning such qualities as originality, self- 
motivation, and creativity. The conferees 
agreed, however, that adequate means 
were now emerging for prediction of per- 
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formance and that studies completed and 
underway by such groups as the Merit 
Scholarship Corporation would add to 
these means. 


Samuel C. McCulloch 
Associate Dean of Arts and Sciences 
Rutgers University 


HONORS STUDENTS FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





The fifth conference session consisted 
of an articulate and candid discussion by 
six University of Michigan Honors stu- 
dents on their experiences in and judg- 
ments of college work. They constituted 
a diverse group: Richard W. Erbe, the 
moderator, a premedical student majoring 
in Psychology; Lewis A. Coburn, as yet 
undecided on a major but strongly in- 
clined toward mathematics and physical 
sciences; Susan A. Deo and Janet E. 
Miller, both English majors; Gail F. 
Doherty, a History major; and Walter G. 
Pence, a major in Greek and a prospective 
minister. All were entering either the 
first or the second semester of their 
junior year. 

The panel conceived its mission in a 
sprightly and cooperative spirit, and pro- 
ceeded to its labors by free discussion 
rather than by set speeches. In opening 
the discussion, Mr. Erbe said that Honors 
“meant to us the assumption that we were 
finally going to begin to do other than the 
busy work of studying what the professor 
said in class and giving him back verbatim 
his own words. We were at last to have 
independent responsibility for reading 
something.” Classroom work, he thought, 
should be stimulating and the teachers 
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who best succeeded in stimulating class- 
room discussion were those who “per- 
mitted,” rather than “caused,” intellec- 
tually exciting discussions. In such classes 
students were regarded as the source of 
stimulation, not the objects of it. 

On the whole, the other panel members 
shared Mr. Erbe’s experience although 
Miss Doherty noted that even Honors stu- 


. dents needed to be “pulled out of apathy.” 


She suggested that while the students 
might start a discussion, the teacher’s ob- 
ligation was to maintain a proper degree 
of command to keep the discussion both 
fruitful and to the point. Mr. Pence 
thought that some teachers rely too heavi- 
ly on inspiration from the students. There 
was a skeptical touch among some of the 
members of the panel that this task of the 
teacher was made more difficult by the 
Honors students’ tendency to ask ex- 
cessive, sometimes tangential and antag- 
onistic questions. However, in pressing 
for detail, precision and rigor the Honors 
students, it was hoped, made the class 
more interesting and rewarding for the 
teacher; though Mr. Coburn could not 
understand how a professor could en- 
joy a class that bombarded him with 
tough questions. The merely permissive, 











or, less charitably, “lazy” section leader 
was roundly excoriated. 

The discussion then ranged over a num- 
ber of topics: On the question of when 
to start independent study, it was felt that 
undergraduates should not “commit 
hubris” by prematurely aspiring to the 
mantle of scholar and expert. However, 
it was noted with satisfaction that Honors 
often provided access to university facili- 
ties not otherwise available to the under- 
graduate. Distribution requirements were 
praised for inducing the student to explore 
fields hitherto outside his ken and pro- 
viding a safeguard against incautious 
overspecialization. Since high school 
provides only stock areas we must be 
forced into new ones said Miss Deo. Mr. 
Coburn, however, spoke in favor of com- 
plete laissez faire. 

Miss Miller opened a Pandora’s box 
by suggesting that in the light of the 
Honors student’s presumed intellectual 
curiosity any course could be used as a 
basis for investigation in depth rather 
than as a mere introduction to a field of 
study. What then emerged was a debate 
on “detail” courses versus “concept” 
courses. Many standard introductory 
courses like zoology and biology were ob- 
sessed by detail, it was charged, with little 
or no attention to concepts and depth. 
This, said Mr. Pence, had intensified his 
distaste for science. Others agreed that 
such “data mongering” was a condition 
generally avoided in Honors courses in- 
cluding those.in science. 

Turning to the subject of examinations, 
the panel expressed a marked preference 
for essay examinations over objective 
types which gave no opportunity to dis- 
cuss concepts or the interrelationships 
between ideas. In high school, Mr. Erbe 
said, we were given little intimation that 
such things as concepts and ideas existed. 
Miss Doherty said that in her best courses 
the examination unified and made memor- 
able all that she had learned. Miss Deo 


agreed. Then addressing the faculty mem- 
bers in the audience she pleaded, “Please 
get examinations back to the students!” 
Finally Miss Miller summed up what was 
implicit in much of the discussion when 
she stressed the need in Honors for an 
emphasis on crucial ideas. 

When the meeting was thrown open 
for questions from the floor, Professor 
Raymond Cohen of Purdue University, 
requested illumination on what the panel 
had meant in speaking of “a good 
teacher.” A seeming diversity of opin- 
ions developed. Miss Miller judged an 
instructor by his ability to reveal relation- 
ships with other scholarly fields so that 
the student would crave to find out more. 
The teacher with less than total command 
of his subject, was preferred by Miss Deo 
who felt that such a teacher seems to learn 
with and from the students rather than 
conveying the impression that he has 
found all there is to know on the subject. 
Mr. Erbe wished stimulation and inter- 
pretation from lecturers and basic in- 
formation from recitation and laboratory 
instructors. 

Professor Robert E. Johnson of the 
Department of Physiology at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois pressed the panel on 
its aversion to courses heavy with detail. 
Several members felt such concentration 
necessary only for the prospective major 
student. Professor William E. Porter of 
the State University of Iowa asked for 
information on the panelists’ experiences 
with teaching fellows and graduate assist- 
ants. Honors classes, it was pointed out, 
did not use such members of the instruc- 
tional staff. With some slight qualifica- 
tions the panelists preferred more experi- 
enced teachers who were either young in 
years or in outlook. 

In response to the query of Professor 
Stanley J. Idzerda of Michigan State Uni- 
versity as to whether college had proved 
to be a big change from high school, there 
was again a mixture of opinion. Some 








criticism was voiced for failure of the high 
schools to present enough material, 
especially on the conceptual level. How- 
ever, Mr. Pence noted that his senior 
high school composition course was quali- 
tatively better than that of his first year 
in college. 

Maximum unanimity of opinion was 
reached when the panel was asked by 
Dean Samuel C. McCulloch of Rutgers 
University its views on the present Michi- 
gan counseling system. Serious criticism 
directed against its over-all effectiveness 
resulted—a judgment shared by Michi- 
gan faculty members present. However, 
it was noted by Professor Angell that far- 
reaching changes are being made in the 
system, particularly for Honors students. 
Under existing conditions, it was charged, 


FINAL SESSION 


SUMMARY BY 
STEERING COMMITTEE 


At the final session, the Conference 
Steering Committee deliberately eschew- 
ed a formal report. Instead its individual 
members presented a series of personal 
observations on the conference proceed- 
ings. The audience’s response, often heat- 
ed, suggested that while most of the “un- 
solved problems of Honors programs,” 
cited in the opening panel, had by no 
means been solved after two full days of 





many counselors often lacked information 
which the student needed. Even with the 
most sympathetic and helpful of advisors, 
a warm heart, though comforting, was no 
substitute for a counselor with cold facts 
about the total academic situation and 
the Honors contacts within it. 

The sponsaneity, articulateness, poise 
and candor of these Honors students 
charmed the conferees. Two years of a 
vigorous program seemed already to have 
brought forth the vivacity, intelligence and 
grace of spirit that augured well both for 
the teacher of Honors and for these stu- 
dents. 


James C. Haden 
Department of Philosophy 
Yale University 
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conference discussion, many new insights 
into the nature of the problems and their 
solutions had been gained. 

“Acta non verba” was the theme of an 
analysis of Honors by Professor Haden. 
Noting that “Honors” work was always 
referred to in the catalogues of the great 
majority of the nation’s colleges and uni- 
versities, large and small alike, he argued 
that such descriptions were in many in- 














stances merely verbal—a kind of educa- 
tional window dressing having little or 
no basis in fact. Honors work has to be 
demonstrated by results. Morever, to 
make methodological changes in modes of 
instruction could obfuscate the fundament- 
al question which was the establishment of 
more elevated standards and consequent- 
ly higher quality work from Honors 
students. 

To find out whether such work was 
being done, Professor Haden suggested 
that a future ICSS conference consist en- 
tirely of a presentation and discussion of 
actual student work at several institu- 
tions. It might then be possible to see the 
difference between Honors work that was 
merely competent and that which was 
really excellent and done with a “flair.” 
Student panels, tape recordings of Hon- 
ors classes, papers and examinations 
written by Honors students would help 
translate generalized statements of aims 
and achievements into concrete realities. 
Such a conference might also examine 
some of the unorthodox, interdepartment- 
al courses, both the successful and the 
unsuccessful, which have been cited as 
an important part of Honors programs, 
to see tangibly what they are like. 

Turning to problems of establishing 
Honors programs, the next speaker, Pro- 
fessor Clark, insisted that the two funda- 
mental issues which had to be confronted 
were those of costs and selection of stu- 
dents. 

On the questions of costs there are 
those, Professor Clark said, who advocate 
being devious about them, hiding the real 
costs where they cannot be seen by giv- 
ing, for instance, the course in Chaucer 
or Sanskrit one year in four instead of one 
in three and putting the paltry sums sav- 
ed into work with better students. If this 
is done it only serves to demonstrate that 
we could long ago have rescued our tal- 
ented students from the strangiehold of 
dullness and incompetency of our regular 





or “Dishonors Program.” Proper Honors 
programs will and should cost a consid- 
erable amount of money and this fact 
should not be hidden, Professor Clark 
emphasized. 

On the basis of information present- 
ed in the panel on evaluation, Professor 
Clark found that the selection of students 
for Honors work was less serious a prob- 
lem than was generally presumed. There is 
now such a vast array of information 
about talented high school students that 
a valid selection can be made for college 
Honors programs. Nor are initial errors 
of selection to be taken too seriously if 
the way is always open for students to 
enter or leave the program. It is particu- 
larly important for students in the insti- 
tution to be able to apply for admission 
on their own initiative rather than await- 
ing selection or recommendation. 

Dean Shuck next shifted attention to 
the role of the faculty in Honors pro- 
grams. He warned that university admin- 
strators are sometimes suspicious of 
Honors because some faculty are only in- 
terested in Honors as a means of recruit- 
ing bright students for their departments. 
To counter this attitude, people interest- 
ed in Honors must emphasize as the aims 
of Honors the attainment of broad intel- 
lectual competency and an enlightened 
attitude toward knowledge, rather than 
mere academic speed-up or more inten- 
sive acquisition of a body of already 
specialized information. Honors pro- 
grams, he said, should focus on the total 
quality of a student’s mind. To this =d, 
a greater amount of interdisciplinary ef- 
fort and the choice of faculty competent 
to make that effort are required. 

Dean Taylor then warned of dangers 
of another kind. Noting that American 
education historically fluctuated between 
orthodoxy and innovation, he cautioned 
against calling just any educational tech- 
nique “Honors” merely because it was 
applied to able students. Good students 
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do not automatically make every tech- 
nique used on them good. Concern for 
the superior student demands exacting 
research for the best educational methods. 
Among the techniques often identified 
with Honors, Dean Taylor singled out 
independent study as being inadequate 
by itself as an Honors program. He also 
questioned the validity of research assist- 
antships for undergraduates because stu- 
dents may often either be exploited and 
their education “deliberalized,” or they 
may be put into situations and at tasks 
for which they are not adequately pre- 
pared. 

The academic grading system was 
powerfully attacked by the final speaker, 
Professor Newcomb. A student’s grade- 
point average she claimed was neither an 
indication of his ability to do Honors 
work nor a criterion for granting a de- 
gree with Honors. Successful elimination 
of grades in Honors courses might well 
“help to undermine the pernicious credit 
system.” Anticipating questions from the 
audience regarding the relationship of 
grades to accreditation by graduate 
schools and recognition by Honors soci- 
eties, Professor Newcomb remarked suc- 
cinctly: “Let those who have to translate 
‘no grades’ be saddled with the prob- 
lem.” 

Brisk response from the floor follow- 
ed the proposals of the Steering Commit- 
tee members. Dean James H. Robertson 
of the University of Michigan agreed with 
Professor Haden that Honors programs 
had to be judged by their results. Honors 
students, therefore, might well be utilized 
at future ICSS conferences to make evalu- 
ations of their own work and to relate 
their experiences in their respective pro- 


grams. 

Professor Joseph Cohen of the ICSS 
asserted that the nagging question of costs 
for Honors had to be considered in the 
light of the total university’s expenditures 
including outlays for athletics and other 
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activities and for remedial work. It 
might even be necessary, he said, to get 
the appropriate personnel to lobby for 
Honors before legislative committees 
scrutinizing university budgets. Professor 
Robert Angell of the Unversity of Michi- 
gan felt, however, that budgeting for 
Honors should be in the hands of uni- 
versity administrators who were better 
able than legislators to determine the val- 
ue of Honors to the totality of the insti- 
tution’s educational program. “We must 
trust our university administrators.” he 
said. Professor William Porter of the State 
University of Iowa lamented that those 
in charge of university budgets frequently 
were little more than “efficiency experts” 
who had only scant concern for academic 
values. But if this is true, then it is the 
faculty, Dean McCulloch argued, and not 
the “efficiency expert” that should act to 
reduce academic costs by calling a halt 
to the proliferation of those courses which 
overplay the fields of particular special- 
ists. 

Dean Shuck’s appeal for a broad ap- 
proach to Honors brought rebuttal from 
Professor Raymond Cohen of Purdue 
who, as an engineering school represen- 
tative, wanted “more intensive speciali- 
zation” in designated fields and areas. Pro- 
fessor Robert Johnson of the University 
of Illinois in part supported this position 
when he asserted that the able Honors 
student should be permitted to work to 
the very limit of his abilities in his own 
particular field of interest. 

The old and much debated issue of 
“élitism” then intruded into the discus- 
sion. While it generally was agreed that 
the “pursuit of excellence” should be for 
all students rather than merely for those 
in Honors, Professor Robert Bishop of 
the University of Pennsylvania maintain- 
ed that recognition of the fact that the 
educational process was a frankly selec- 
tive one had to be faced with honesty. 
This he said, in no sense meant “élitism.” 














It was Professor Newcomb’s attack on 
the grade system that evoked sharpest 
controversy. While Dean Albert Martin 
of the University of Pittsburg lent his 
support by asserting that the conferring 
of grades frequently degenerated into a 
“pernicious competition between student 
and instructor,” strong counter-arguments 
were raised. Professor Nunally remarked 
that while the grade system could be 
changed, it could not be eliminated be- 
cause marks were necessary for compar- 
tive purposes. Dean Taylor and Professor 
Angell agreed that it was incumbent on 
faculty members to make evaluations and 
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An abstract of a report by Phiyllis E. 
Pilisuk distributed at the ICSS Eastern In- 
vitational Conference. 


General Evaluation 

It is heartening to find that out of 36 
teachers interviewed, 32 said that they 
liked teaching their Honors classes, two 
were unsure of their feelings, only one 


to pass judgment upon the performance of 
their students. “A desire not to give 
grades,” said Dean Taylor, “was the 
lazy man’s way out.” 

The conference ended with an appeal 
by the ICSS directors for cooperation 
with the ICSS office and its Honors In- 
formation Service. Conferees were asked 
to make special efforts to supply infor- 
mation on all future developments in 
their own institutions and in their re- 
spective states. 

Howard H. Quint 
Professor of History 
University of Massachusetts 


preface 


This study was conducted 
to gain a picture of Honors 
classes, as they operated at 
the University of Michigan 
in the Fall of 1958. Data 
were gathered from 38 inter- 
views with instructors of 
Honors courses or sections 
of larger courses. The mean 
Class size was 18, the range 
8-35. There were non-Honors 
students inmost of the clas- 
ses, the proportion of Hon- 
ors students being as low as 
28%, the average 70%. The 
large number of only par- 
tially segregated Honors 
classes puts rather severe 
limitations on the opera- 
tion of the Honors program. 





disliked the experience, and no response 
was recorded for one teacher. When ask- 
ed what it was that they particularly 
liked or disliked about teaching on Honors 
section, the responses overwhelmingly 
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emphasized what was liked. The most 
frequently mentioned answer involved the 
interest, enthusiasm, vitality and attitudes 
of the students. The intelligence, bright- 
ness and quickness of the students appeal- 
ed to 14 of the respondents. Other things 
liked were: the better discussions and 
questions, the opportunity to teach at a 
higher level, the creativity and originality 
of students, the greater degree of stimula- 
tion for the teacher, the possibility of 
covering more material or pursuing ideas 
further, the small size of the class, and 
student conscientiousness in doing the 
work. When we add to this, the finding 
that 64% of those interviewed believed 
they received greater personal satisfaction 
from teaching their Honors classes than 
from comparable non-Honors courses, 
the enthusiasm of the faculty for teaching 
these students becomes apparent. And 
this should not be ignored in assessing 
the effectiveness of the Honors Program, 
for students are very sensitive to the at- 
titudes of their mentors and favorable at- 
titudes give them extra spark and vigor. 

There were also 16 expressions of dis- 
satisfaction in response to the initial 
question of evaluation. 

The interest of students in Honors sec- 


tions appears to be high. Eighty-nine per — 


cent of the instructors stated that they 
observed a high degree of interest, or, 
where comparisons were possible, a de- 
gree higher than in similar courses. 
Most (78%) of the instructors were 
satisfied, on the whole, with the degree 
of achievement of their students at the 
end of the semester. Four were not satis- 
fied with the achievement of some stu- 
dents and four others were generally dis- 
satisfied in this respect. A similar propor- 
tion (81%) said they thought Honors 
students learn more in special classes 
than comparably bright students in regu- 
lar classes. It is interesting that of the 
seven who were skeptical about any in- 
crement in learning in special Honors 
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classes, none was a teacher of independ- 
ent Honors courses; they all taught either 
separate recitations or separate lectures 
in courses not specially designed for 
Honors students. 


How Honors Classes Functioned 


Teachers were asked whether they 
thought the objective of their Honors sec- 
tion or course was any different from that 
of comparable non-Honor classes. Thirty- 
nine per cent thought they were definite- 
ly different while there was little or no 
difference in objectives for 47% of the 
classes. This clearly indicates the con- 
straints put on the purpose of an Honors 
class which is included as part of a non- 
Honors course. 

Where the objectives of the classes 
were considered different, instructors 
were asked how they differed. Here the 
answer most often given was that more 
work was covered or demanded. Other 
answers included such things as: a more 
critical or analytic approach; a concen- 
tration on the development of broader 
ideas; a more challenging, mature ap- 
proach; more intensive probing; an em- 
phasis on independent work; in the 
sciences, a greater emphasis on experi- 
mental, as contrasted with descriptive, 
material; a systematic coverage of con- 
trasting theories, instead of a survey; and 
an aim to pique the curiosity of Honors 
students. It may be seen that for many 
instructors, the perceived differences in 
objectives reflect a broader conception of 
what may be accomplished in special 
Honors classes. 

The amount of work covered in honors 
classes was decidedly greater—72% said 
that it was more and only 28% said it 
was about the same. 

Almost all of the teachers (89%) 
judged that there were differences in 
the content of the work in Honors 
classes. The main categories mentioned 
were: greater coverage, greater difficulty, 

















more advanced work, more involved 
problems, more intensive work, material 
organized around a specific theme, de- 
veloped a general theory, developed 
broader ideas, more written work. 

Teaching methods used in Honors clas- 
ses was another subject for investigation. 
A large majority (83%) thought there 
was some noticeable difference in meth- 
ods. The most distinctive aspect of the 
conduct of Honors classes seemed to be 
a more informal structure and thus a 
greater opportunity for discussion. A re- 
lated aspect of the teaching experience, 
mentioned by several, was the greater role 
played by students in conducting the 
courses. 

‘As might be expected from the above 
information, a majority (74% ) of teach- 
ers had an opportunity for greater con- 
tact with students in Honor sections than 
customarily. This is probably an import- 
ant achievement of the Honors Program. 
It is something which cannot be measur- 
ed in terms of grade-point averages or 
achievement tests, but which probably 
has long-range effects. 

The question arises as to whether 
teachers paid a price in time for arrang- 
ing the extra meetings, special field trips, 
extra office hours, and new programs for 
Honors students. Indeed, a large propor- 
tion (42%) did admit that they had to 
spend more time in teaching their honors 
class than is ordinarily required. How- 
ever, 47% said the time spent was about 
the same as that for similiar courses. It 
is likely that the task of designing a new 
course—for many of the teachers were 
teaching Honors classes for the first time 
—creates the need for extra work. In 
support of this hypothesis, it was found 
that 80% of those spending more time 
in teaching Honors classes cited added 
preparation as one reason for this. This 
reason was mentioned more often than 
all others combined. 

The problem of grading Honors stu- 


dents was raised. Teachers are concern- 
ed about penalizing students by marking 
them on a curve. There was some feel- 
ing that students given C’s in an Honors 
section would be getting A’s or B’s in a 
regular section. One instructor remarked 
that students at this level of ability should 
not be competing with one another for 
grades; this is not compatible with the 
best educational policy. He asserted fur- 
ther that students of high ability all need 
good grades to enter graduate school. It 
is apparently difficult to establish proper 
standards for grading Honor students. An 
added difficulty is created by the non- 
Honor students in the class, whose pro- 
grams force them to enroll in an Honor 
section. 

Another sort of problem, one not in- 
herent in the Honors classes themselves, 
was whether there were any disadvanta- 
geous effects that the segregation of good 
students into Honors classes might be 
having on non-Honors sections. One 
third of the respondents were aware of no 
ill effects caused by the system of differ- 
entiated classes. Another 39% didn’t 
know or weren’t sure about this. And 
25% believed there were some unfortu- 
nate results. The greatest problem, believ- 
ed to be caused by skimming off the top 
students from regular classes, is a loss in 
spark or inspiration for the other students. 
In addition to those who were more cer- 
tain about these results, half of those who 
were somewhat unsure about the actual 
effect thought there might be a loss of 
stimulus. Some of the latter, however, 
felt that this loss was small compared to 
the gains to be made. A few other in- 
structors added that ill effects might take 
the form of apathy or discouragement in 
teachers of regular classes or resentment 
on the part of non-Honors students. 

A separate question was asked about 
suggestions for altering present curricu- 
lar arrangements that might make the 
Honors Program more successful. Here 
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again, there was a wide variety of an- 
swers. 

A few of these problems may be singled 
out for special attention because of their 
broad implications for the effectiveness 
of the Honors Program. The first of these 
points to the need for separate Honors 
courses, where only separate sections now 
exist. The need for this complete separa- 
tion is probably greater in some depart- 
ments than in others, but the value of a 
special course, versus a combined lec- 
ture with separate recitations, should be 
considered in terms of the aims of the 
Honors Program in the particular de- 





partment. Another suggestion for depart- 
ments to consider is the idea of omitting 
the introductory course for qualified 
students. It appears that for some Honors 
students standard introductory courses, 
in certain fields, merely cover material 
with which they are already familiar. 
This leads to the kind of boredom that the 
Honors Program was specifically design- 
ed to eliminate. The large task for the 
administrators of the Honors Program 
is to improve selection procedures so that 
all students in Honors sections are actual- 
ly qualified to do Honors work in the 
fields chosen. 
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HOWARD H. QUINT left the ICSS on August 1 to become Professor of 
American History at the UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS. The ICSS is 
deeply indebted to Mr. Quint for his excellent services and wishes him success in his 
new position. In order that his accumulated knowledge of Honors Programs 
throughout the country not be lost to ICSS, Mr .Quint has been asked to serve on 
the ICSS Executive Committee. 

Mr. Quint’s successor is NORMAN D. KURLAND, who has taken a year’s 
leave of absence from his position as Assistant Professor of History at HOFSTRA 
COLLEGE to join the ICSS as Associate Director and Editor. Mr. Kurland was a 
“Hutchins era” undergraduate at the University of Chicago where he received his 
Ph.B. in 1946. He obtained his M.A. and Ph.D. from the University of Michigan 
and was an instructor there in the Department of History for one year. He also 
taught for four years at Hobart and William Smith Colleges. 

Two new members who have been appointed to the Executive Committee 
are: E. A. CAMERON, Professor of Mathematics, UNIVERSITY OF NORTH 
CAROLINA and ROBERT B. MACLEOD, Professor of Psychology, CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY. 
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notes and comments 








THE REGIONAL COMMISSION ON INTERRELATIONSHIPS OF SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS sponsored a sym- 
posium this year in Pittsburgh and has issued a report on it entitled “TODAY’S 
LEADERS LOOK AT TOMORROW’S LEARNING.” The symposium was designed 
to “bring to bear the perspectives of persons in positions of leadership from many 
fields on the needs of education in our time.” The conclusions of two of the panels, 
the ones on “Culture and Values” and “Science and Technology,” are particularly ger- 
mane to ICSS interests. 

6 

The day after the conclusion of the conference in Ann Arbor the Director of the 
ICSS, JOSEPH W. COHEN, delivered an address in Pittsburgh to the Conference on 
Agricultural Engineering sponsored by the AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR ENGINEER- 
ING EDUCATION. In the address Professor Cohen discussed the need for bridging 
the gap between humanistic and scientific studies and suggested that Honors Programs 
in engineering schools would be one way of doing this. He presented some guidelines 
for developing such programs. 

e 

Professor R. A. DOUGLAS, Director of the Engineering Honors Program at 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE reports as follows: 

Our Honors work covers the entire four year period of undergraduate engineering 
studies. Operating in the freshman-sophomore years is our Superior Student Program, 
for which students are selected on the basis of entrance examinations. In addition, 
letters are directed to students in the high schools around the state who have particularly 
outstanding records, inviting their attention to the program. The Superior Student Pro- 
gram offers special courses in the areas of mathematics, physics, mechanics and English 
for the students selected. 

The Engineering Honors Program is reserved until the junior-senior years in rec- 
ognition of the fact that actual engineering studies scarcely begin before the junior year. 
It also permits a new point of entrance for those students of the “late bloomer” type and 
provides a means of giving recognition to achievement in the first two years. 

Plans for the Honors Program are in the hands of an Honors Program Advisory 
Committee, made up of representatives from each engineering department under the 
supervision of the director. This program, since it is for all our best engineering stu- 
dents, regardless of department, concentrates its efforts in the “core course” and inter- 
disciplinary course areas, leaving treatments of the engineering specialty courses to ef- 
forts by the individual departments concerned. 
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